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F there have been doubts as to the eco- 
nomic insecurity of the Negro worker 
despite the bulletins, petitions, and agita- 
tation of the Industrial 
The Economic Department of the Na- 
Status of tional Urban League, then 
The Negro the recent study of “The 
Economic Status of the 
Negro” by Dr. T. J. Woofter of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina should serve to 
remove them and to direct the attention of 
the leaders of industry and of organized 
labor, as well as the leaders of Negro educa- 
tion, to a condition which demands their 
utmost and immediate consideration. Dr. 
Woofter’s report was prepared at the sug- 
gestion of President Hoover, which in itself 
is sufficient to denote the importance of this 
subject not only to the welfare of the Negro 
but to the welfare of the nation. 

The committee which signed the report 
could hardly have contained more eminent 
authorities. Its personnel was composed 
of the following: Robert P. Lamont, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, Julius Barnes, Homer L. 
Ferguson, William Green, T. Arnold Hill, 
Benjamin F. Hubert, Robert R Moton, R. 
B. Pegram, Julius Rosenwald. Seven 
recommendations as to the Negro in indus- 
try were presented in the report. 

(1) That facilities for industrial education for 

Negroes require strengthening. 

(2) That trained personnel workers or counselors 
in vocational and educational guidance are ne- 
cessary in Negro high schools. 

(3) That, as in the case of agriculture, facilities 
to raise the economic status of Negro workers, 
such as those of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and the Department of La- 
bor, should be extended. 

(4) That employment bureaus should be developed 
which will be especially aware of the needs 
of Negro labor. 

(5) That Negro membership be further encour- 
aged by organized labor. 

(6) That the basic importance of being practic- 
ally trained for industry should be emphasized 
in the education of the Negro so that full ad- 
vantage may be taken of opportunities for 
industrial training and employment. 

(7) That home ownership should be encouraged. 


It is in no way depreciative of the ex- 
cellence of this survey and to the unques- 
tionable value of the committee’s report 
to say that the National Urban League 
through its Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions has sought continuously to achieve 
most of the objects set forth in these recom- 
mendations. In the last conference of the 
National Urban League which convened 
at Buffalo in June, the conference subject 
was Vocational Guidance and the Negro 
Worker. And for over a decade the plight 
of unorganized black workers has been the 
object of a constructive criticism of the 
American Labor Movement, at the same 
time that intensive efforts were being made 
to bring the Negro worker into the ranks 
of organized labor. In the forty-two cities 
where Urban League branches have been 
established employment bureaus for appli- 
cation and placement have been maintained 
and the special problems of the Negro 
worker and his relation to the community 
have been projected and analyzed. 

The munificence of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund which made the study of Dr. 
Woofter possible cannot be minimized. 
The study should serve to bring needed 
support to the efforts of the Urban League 
which has laid the basis for the Negroes’ 
industrial advance by striving to attain 
the objectives which have been so clearly 
set forth in Dr. Woofter’s report. 

T would be hard to conceive of a more 
valuable contribution to social work in 
the United States than the Social Work 
Year Book which is being 
Social Work’s published by the Russell 
First Year Sage Foundation. That 
Book some such book has long 
been needed every social 
worker knows. And the appearance of 
this book will be hailed with sincere ex- 
pressions of appreciation by everyone who 
has felt the need of a comprehensive and 
authentic compendium of organized social 
endeavor in America. The purpose of this 
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new volume is admirably stated in the 
Preface: 

Social work in this country has its professional 
organizations, its professional schools, its national 
conferences, and its periodicals, But unlike many 
other professional or occupational groups it has 
hitherto had no comprehensive, periodical record of 
its varied activities. The new publication has been 
undertaken by the Foundation in the belief that 
the progress of social work will be advanced there- 
by, its unity increased, and popular understanding 
of its aims enlarged. 


And further, Fred S. Hall, the editor, 

explains: 

“The Year Book is not an encyclopedia of social 
problems or social conditions, It is a record of 
organized efforts in the United States to deal with 
such problems. The problems themselves are dis- 
cussed only to the extent that is necessary for an 
understanding of the forms of social work related 
to them. No problem or social condition is de- 
scribed unless some agency exists for its control, 
prevention, or study.” 


The section on “Negroes” should prove 
stimulating and informative. One is able 
almost at a glance to take in the whole 
field. The problem is stated concisely. 
The efforts of solution are clearly outlined. 
And a short history of the organizations 
engaged in social work among Negroes 
should clear any confusion which might 
exist as to the functions and limitations of 
each. Social work is indebted to the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation for many things, and 
not the least of these is the first Year 
Book. 


ITH characteristic energy and enthusi- 
asm America has swiftly set about to 
provide relief and succor for those who 
face the coming winter 

Unemployment’ with fear and uncer- 
tainty because thous- 

ands and thousands of bread winners, both 
men and women, white and black, are un- 
employed. There is a certain magnificence 
in the response which the great financial 
and political leaders of the United States 
always make to human suffering and mis- 
ery. Party lines are obliterated, social 
allegiances are forgotten, and class loyalties 
for the moment are thrust into the back- 
ground. But it is unfortunate that the 
same unselfish concern for their fellow- 
men does not lend itself to thoughtful con- 
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sideration of the plight of workers before 
catastrophe overtakes them. Unemploy- 
ment cannot be completely eradicated, per- 
haps, in the economic system under which 
we live. But that unemployment insur- 
ance, stabilization of industry, such as has 
been achieved to some degree, shorter 
hours of work, these things, while they may 
not obviate the results of financial depres- 
sions and the displacement occasioned by 
the business cycle, would go far in reducing 
the hazards of unemployment and the con- 
sequent suffering which periodically de- 
moralizes American life. 

As to Negro workers, it is needless to say 
that their condition is unfortunate, indeed. 
Largely unskilled marginal workers, on the 
very fringe of industry, they first feel the 
shock of the depression. But there is 
another phase—now in most of the larger 
cities the machinery of the industrial de- 
partment of the Urban League is in opera- 
tion. And Negro workers can be assured 
that in this period of adjustment their in- 
terests will be guarded and they will be 
participants in all measures for re-employ- 
ment and relief. 


N the death of Dr. George P. Phenix, 
President of Hampton Institute, the 
cause of Negro education has sustained 4 
loss which is well nigh 

Dr. George irreparable. When Dr. 
P. Phenix Phenix first went to 
Hampton, he was a young 

man eager and enthusiastic to follow the 
path which had been blazed by the great 
Armstrong. A quarter of a century passed 
and he found himself presiding over the 
destiny of the institution which had lured 
him as a youth into its service. Of him 
it can be said he never once lost faith in 
the nobility of his mission, never once lost 
faith in the ultimate triumph of his ideals, 
never doubted the potential ability of 
Negro youth to measure up to the highest 
standards of American life. His untimely 
death so soon after he was elevated to 
the presidency of Hampton is to be deeply 
regretted. But there is consolation in the 
thought that his service in behalf of Negro 
youth will endure. 
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Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 


Negro Cooperation in the White House 
Conference 


of the Interior, at his desk 


By Ray Lyman Wixesvr, M.D. 
Secretary of the Interior 


‘THE participation of Negro experts in caild 

care in the work of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection is in- 
teresting and significant. Special problems 
met in this phase of the Conference investiga- 
tions are of considerable importance to the 
colored people and of great importance to the 
country as a whole. The cooperation of 
Negro leaders has been of value to the Con- 
ference and should be of value to the progress 
of the race. 

The present White House Conference is not 
the first presidential commission to study the 
health of children in America, but it is the first 
to consider it on a truly national scale, from 
social, economic and humane points of view. 
It is the first which may acknowledge the posi- 


tive cooperation and participation of Negro 
experts in child care. 

The first White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection was called by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1909 primarily to con- 
sider the care of the dependent child. It re- 
sulted in a change toward greater flexibility 
and individuality in the social handling of de- 
pendent children, and in the organization of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, a new depart- 
ment for the promotion of child welfare in the 
United States. 

In 1919, at the direction of President Wil- 
son, the Children’s Bureau organized a second 
conference to make an appraisal of the quality 
of the nation’s children. Some 6,000,000 
youngsters were examined and the condition 
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of health recorded. The purpose of this con- 
ference was to set up “certain irreducible 
minimum standards for the health, education, 
and work of the American child.” Results 
were shown in the development of legislation 
and administrative practice in the various 
states. 

After another decade, President Hoover 
called the third White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. It was time for 
it, but the Conference was almost inevitable 
from another angle. Mr. Hoover’s career has 
been tied up for more than a decade with the 
cause of children. His relief work in Belgium, 
in Europe, in the Mississippi flood disasters ; 
his consistent belief as Secretary of Commerce 
that the producing strength of the nation de- 
pends upon the health of the people; his ad- 
ministration for eight years of the American 
Child Health Association; his support of May 
Day—National Child Health Day—all cul- 
minated in his call to the nation to participate 
in a practical investigation of present pro- 
cedures in child care. Not only do the Presi- 
dent’s training as an engineer and his experi- 
ence as an economist make the White House 
Conference a logical part of his plans for con- 
serving and improving America’s resources ; the 
White House Conference is a logical outgrowth 
of his personal interest in childhood and chil- 
dren. 

The first meeting of the Conference Planning 
Committee was held in July, 1929. The final 
meeting of the eleven hundred workers will be 
held in Washington this fall, November 19-22. 
During the sessions committee members’ re- 
ports and recommendations will be given, cov- 
ering present procedures in medical service, 
public health service and administration, edu- 
cation and training, care of the handicapped 
child, and recommendations for improving 
them. 

The section on medical service is divided into 
three major committees which have studied the 
growth and development of the child, prenatal 
and maternal care, and medical care for chil- 
dren. This section has conducted a special 
study on medical faciltiies and care of colored 
children and has received universal cooperation 
from Negro leaders in the field. 


Section II on public health service and ad- 
ministration is divided into three major com- 
mittees to study public health organization, 
communicable disease control and milk pro- 
duction and control. Experts in this general 
field of public health have investigated legisla- 
tion, the part of the Federal Government in 
the national health program and the problem 
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of coordinating federal activities with local 
ones. 

The third section of the White House Con- 
ference has considered education and training. 
It is divided into seven major committees whick 
have considered the family and parent educa- 
tion, the infant and pre-school child, the school 
child, vocational guidance and child labor, 
recreation and physical education, special 
classes and youth outside of home and school. 

The work of the Conference on these vital 
subjects has been strengthened by the mem- 
bership of many Negro experts in child care. 
The list includes such leaders as Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League; Mrs. H. R. Butler, 
president, National Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers; Mrs. Janie Porter Bar- 
rett, superintendent of the Virginia Industrial 
School; Mrs. Anna E. Murray, chairman of 
the National Legislation Committee, National 
Association of Colored Women; Miss Fannie C. 
Williams of the New Orleans, Louisiana, school 
system; Miss Althea H. Washington of How- 
ard University; Mr. T. Arnold Hill of the 
National Urban League; Mr. Ernest T. Atwell 
of the National Recreation Association. 

Assisting in an advisory capacity are such 
outstanding authorities as Miss Edna Colson 
of Virginia State College; Robert J. Elzy of 
the Brooklyn Urban League; James H. Hubert 
of the New York Urban League; Lawrence A. 
Oxley of the North Carolina Department of 
Public Welfare; Jesse O. Thomas of the Na- 
tional Urban League; Forrester B. Washing- 
ton of the Atlanta School of Social Work; 
Miss Mary Williams of Tuskegee Institute. 

All have contributed largely to the Con- 
ference from their understanding and experi- 
ence. It may reasonably be expected that the 
White House Conference, through the breadth 
and universality of its scope, may serve the 
fundamental cause which interests them—op- 
portunity for their people. 

The mere fact of their presence on the mem- 
bership roster of a professional investigation 
is a stimulating advance, for twenty years ago 
difficulty might have been encountered in the 
search for Negro experts in sociology and edu- 
cation. There is now no question of their 
qualification. Their ultimate achievement of 
equal opportunity depends upon their own 
standards of endeavor, but America must help, 
and has already done so through the White 
House Conference by making a national issue 
of problems which have heretofore been con- 
sidered matters of local concern. 

(Continued on Page 344) 
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The Negro Problem: 


A Sociological Interpretation 
By W. O. Brown 


ERBAL and written discussion of the Ne- 

gro problem appears to be perennial. Not 
all of this discussion is vital or profound, but 
it is symptomatic of the entanglement of atti- 
tudes, sentiments, and policies evoked by the 
presence of the Negro in the American social 
order. In this discussion an attempt is made to 
outline the pivotal factors in this problem, 
four such factors being chosen for analysis. 
Briefly, they are the his- 
toric background of the 


and South, he has always suffered the statu, 
of the “man lowest down.” But the slave back- 
ground plus the numerical concentration of th« 
Negro in the South have intensified the prob- 
lem of the Negro here. In spite of the recent 
migration Northward about 8,000,000 of the 
10,500,000 Negroes still live in points South 
of the Mason and Dixon’s line. And the fears 
of the Southerner, his rabid insistence on 
“White Supremacy,” his 
psychosis on things racial, 


Negro, the subordinate 
status of the Negro in the 
social system, the complex 
of attitudes and sentiments 
retained by whites, approv- 
ing this low status, and the 
Negro’s reactions and ad- 
justments to this low caste 
position. 

The Negro problem is a 


W. O. Brown, the author of 
this article, has spent a num- 
ber of years in the study of 
race problems in America. At 
present he is an instructor in 
the Department of Sociology of 
the University of Cincinnati.— 

Tue Eprror. 


and his intense prejudice 
against the Negro “out of 
his place” can only be un 
derstood in the light of this 
regional concentration of 
the Negro population. 
The cityward and North- 
ward migration of the Ne- 
gro during the last fifteen 
years has changed the ra- 
cial scene somewhat. The 


heritage of history. The 
contemporary racial pat- 
tern is partially explicable in terms of the 
historic contacts of the races. The establish- 
ment of a slave status for the Negro defined 
the future basis of contacts with the whites. 
Under the slave regime the Negro was shut out 
from the white man’s world, at least as an 
equal. A caste relation developed. A place was 
defined for the Negro in the folkways and 
moral sentiments of the dominant race. And 
each race evolved attitudes and mental stereo- 
types adequate to its position in the social 
order. A social order emerged in which the 
races were unequally placed, economically, 
politically, and socially. This social order re- 
mains intact today, being secured through the 
agencies of tradition and historic memory. 
The early concentration of slavery in the 
Southern States assured a regional locus for 
the race problem. And fundamentally, up until 
about fifteen years ago, the Negro problem 
remained regional. However, there has always 
been a minor race problem in the states of the 
North. There were probably about 450,000 
Free Negroes in these states by 1860. And 
these people were the victims of prejudice, eco- 
nomic and social proscriptions. Color line ex 
perience has never been confined to the South- 
ern Negro. The gradual migration of the Ne- 
gro North after the Civil War intensified the 
antagonism against him in this area. North 


migration of 1,000,000 or 
more Negroes from the South to the industrial 
areas of the North, East and West has been 
of deep consequence. It has affected the South 
economically, and perhaps has lessened the 
tensions along the color line in some cases. 
The areas where the migrants have come have 
been vitally affected. The riots in such places 
as East St. Louis and Chicago, as well as 
the conflict between the races in other regions 
during the early days of the migration indi- 
cated racial tension and the lack of adjust- 
ment between the races. Friction and color line 
proscriptions have emerged. The Negro prob- 
lem has become American rather than merely 
Southern. The Negro himself has been affected 
basically. The old Negro residents in the north- 
ern tier of states have found themselves en- 
gulfed by the waves of alien Negroes. These 
older settlers have suffered a loss of status in 
the white community. They have suffered from 
the emergence of prejudice against Negroes 
in general. The Negro migrant, being in most 
cases a ruralite, has suffered serious diffie.l- 
ties in economic, social and personal adjust- 
ment, reminding one of the problems faced by 
the peasant immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe. 
The Negro’s assimilation to American cul- 
ture is a third historic factor of importance 
in the race problem. The exigencies of slavery 
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destroyed the culture of the slave. He and his 
children naturally assimilated to the customs, 
outlooks, and attitudes current in the only 
social order which they knew, the American. 
He became an American in culture, though an 
African slave. And American he is today. He 
has little in common culturally with the vari- 
ous African groups from which he sprang. His 
connections with Mother Africa are sentiment- 
al, romantic and unsubstantial. The contem- 
porary children of the slaves are American in 
beliefs, customs, ambitions, and mentality. 
And this fact is the key to much in the race 
problem that otherwise seems strange. The 
white man tries to think of the Negro as a 
man different from himself, which basically he 
is not. The incorporation of the Negro in the 
American social structure accounts for his re- 
sentment against subordination, his constant 
violation of caste, and his demands for his 
rights—American rights. The white man ac- 
cuses the Negro of imitating him, when, as a 
matter of fact, he is not imitating but is re- 
sponding as the white man does to values and 
patterns of life shared by both. The presence 
of the Negro as a subordinate in a society 
where democracy is tacitly accepted acts as a 
constant stimulus to conflict between the races. 
As a fourth and final historic factor in the 
Negro problem may be mentioned the fears, 
bitterness, confusion, conflict and hysteria re- 
leased by the Civil War and the Reconstruc- 
tion Period. The fact that the Negro, as a re- 
sult of the policies of this period, achieved a 
political and legal status out of harmony with 
his actual status as defined in folk sentiments 
and tradition was, and continues to be, an ir- 
ritant element in race relations. The constitu- 
tional guarantees of equality for the Negro 
were not secured in the folk attitudes and be- 
liefs of the South. The Negro’s subsequent 
violation of what the white man considered his 
“place” aroused violent prejudices and fears, 
expressed in Black Codes and reactionary 
movement of which the Ku Klux Klan was a 
type. In a measure, the Negro problem is one 
of resolving the difference between his actual 
and his constitutional or legal status. In ad- 
dition, Reconstruction policies embittered the 
Southerner against the North. When the whites 
did become ascendant politically they were 
grimly determined to reduce the Negro to his 
low caste status and deprive him of all legal 
rights out of keeping with this conception of 
what his position should be. White Supremacy 
became a sacred dogma. It was felt, and is 
still felt, that the Negro must be “kept in his 
place,” the horrors of Reconstruction being 
used as a warning of the results of racial equal- 
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ity. This period of history gave birth to a 
body of sentiments, policies and mythologies 
which to this hour are potent factors in the 
relations of Negro and white. 

The Negro problem is thus a gift of history. 
The emergence of slavery, the concentration of 
the Negro population in the South, the Negro’s 
loss of his African culture and his incorpora- 
tion into the American social order, and the 
attitudes, mental stereotypes, and policies re- 
leased by the Civil War and Reconstruction 
have served to pattern the contemporary re- 
lations and problems of the races. 

Ultimately the problem of the Negro and 
the white man is the problem of their relative 
positions in the social order. North or South 
all specific problems of race relations seem to 
come back to this elemental problem. 

South or North the Negro has a low caste 
position. He is the “man lowest down” in our 
social system. He is the pariah race. In the 
South this low status is more or less fixed, be- 
ing defined in folkways and mores, sanctioned 


in custom, given fixity in law, and hallowed by, 


tradition, religion, folk wisdom and _ sophisti- 
cated social theories. The Negro’s place is de- 
fined; and he as an individual and as a race 
is expected to keep it. In the North, on the 
other hand, this subordinate status is not so 
clearly defined in custom and tradition, and 
hardly at all in law—aunless it be favorably. 
But in folk sentiment, and increasingly in tacit 
policies, his place is fixed. Witness the tenden- 
cies toward residential segregation, color line 
policies in industry, segregation in schools, 
parks, theatres, hotels, restaurants, etc., and 
the general social separation of the groups. 
The evidence for this low caste status of the 
Negro is multifarious and obvious. It is wit- 
nessed by the political exclusion of the Negro 
in the South. The wide prevalence throughout 
the country of the segregation pattern points 
in the same direction. Segregation always im- 
plies, among other things, a definition of in- 
feriority. At least this is the motivation of t 
white group. The economic subordination of 
the Negro, the wide prevalence of the color line 
in the work world, the practises and policies 
of trade unionism, the frequent exploitation of 
the Negro worker, and his insecure position in 
the economic order likewise testify to his un- 
equal status. Taboos on social intimacies, laws 
with reference to intermarriage, the etiquette, 
practises and ritual along the color line all 
represent cumulative testimony of the inferior 
placement of the Negro in the social order. 
Most, and perhaps all, of the Negro’s prob- 
lems are related functionally, directly or in- 
directly, to this basic fact of his subordinate 
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status. Problems of the Negro are frequently 
clarified by seeing them in this low status frame 
of reference. For example, the economic prob- 
lem of the Negro is partially a function of his 
low caste status. The economic problem of the 
Negro is partially a racial problem. It is as 
near accurate, perhaps more so, to say that 
the salvation of the Negro is racial as it is to 
say that it is economic. In other words, the 
Negro is where he is economically in large part 
because of the color line, race prejudice and 
low status. Obviously, political exclusion, dis- 
enfranchisement, unequal treatment before the 
law, and lynching are symptomatic of low 
status. Such phenomena are “natural” expres- 
sions of a relationship of inequality between 
the races. Unequally placed races will natur- 
ally be provided for unequally in education, 
health, social welfare and opportunities. The 
Negroes and whites being unequally placed in 
the social system are unequally treated. Sep- 
arate but equal accommodations under such 
circumstance is a pathetic legal fiction, not an 
attained condition. Problems within the Negro 
group such as factionalism, lack of cultural, 
economic and group development as well as the 
problems growing out of race consciousness, 
are related to the fact of an inferior status. 
The white man himself is invariably influenced 
by the same major fact. He seldom thinks, 
and even less frequently acts, with reference to 
the Negro, without regard to the relation of 
domination-subordination sustained between 
Negroes and whites. 

Generally speaking, the white man—North 
and South—approves this subordinate status 
for the Negro. As he so often says, he likes the 
Negro “in his place,” that is, in the role of an 
inferior. He approves relationships at the in- 
equality level; he disapproves relationships im- 
plying equality. He does not of necessity ob- 
ject to intimacy as such but to intimacy tha‘ 
lowers white prestige. White prestige is only 
secured when the Negro plays the role of th» 
subordinate; the Negro in the role of an equal 
impugns it. Hence the white man’s sensibilities 
are outraged when the Negro gets out of char- 
acter. The Negro “out of his place” he re- 
gards as a menace and a living example of a 
violated color line, more or less sacred in char- 
acter. Violent behavior may accompany such a 
violation of caste on the part of the Negro, 
such as lynching. The emergence of race preju- 
dice is perhaps a function of this actual or 
alleged violation of status on the part of the 
Negro. This is especially true in the South. 
In the North when the white and Negro worlds 
cross at levels that require intimacy and equal- 
ity prejudice also tends to emerge. In either 
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case the Negro who violates the color line, who 
invades the world regarded as white, or who 
usurps roles conceived as too high for him is 
disliked. He is apt to be maligned, feared and 
hated; whereas the Negro who “keeps his 
place” may be praised, favored and rewarded. 
It is in terms of such facts that many of the 
so-called anomalies of race relations, especially 
in the South, are to be understood. These ano- 
malies often excite the mirth and frequently 
the anger of the liberal white and intelligent 
Negro. Properly viewed, however, they are 
probably normal and “natural,” given the set- 
ting of traditions in which they occur. Sexual 
intimacy may not be tabooed. But intermar- 
riage is tabooed, implying as it does equality. 
Booker T. Washington at lunch with Roose- 
velt, or Mrs. DePriest at tea with Mrs. Hoover, 
symbolize an equality relation between the 
white and Negro race. Hence the orthodox 
believer in the color line disapproves shrilly. 
Negroes are expected to be servants at teas 
and luncheons, not guests. Mrs. DePriest at 
tea with the First Lady of the land symbolic- 
ally takes tea with the white race. Hence the 
furore from those eager to secure white pres- 
tige. Not personalities, but traditions and a 
theory of social polity are considered to be at 
stake. Ore suspects that an analysis of these 
various apparent anomalies of the color line 
would reveal that they are natural and to be 
expected—whether one approves them or not. 
This attitude of approval of the Negro “in 
his place” and the disapproval of him in a role 
that implies violation of place is a basic ele- 
ment in the race problem. In the South this 
attitude is traditional and sacred. Around it 
clusters a complex of sentiments, values, and 
stereotypes hoary with antiquity. It is sanc- 
tioned in the social heritage. It is defined in 
the moral codes; idealized and rationalized in 
philosophy, political and social theory; and 
approved by religion, especially orthodox re- 
ligion, which is the religion of the masses. It 
is communicated from generation to generation 
through the mechanisms of tradition. To ques- 
tion its value or necessity is the great heresy. 
It is assumed, an axiomatic value. Indeed, one 
suspects that this belief is the supreme value 
and dogma of the South. This same belief is 
tending to crystallize in points north. 
Obviously, the Negro problem involves both 
whites and Negroes. This simple fact is often 
forgotten. Both whites and Negroes, their wel- 
fare and status, are involved. The problem is 
not merely what is happening and will happen 
to the white man, but also what are the re- 
actions of the Negro and what does he con- 


‘ceive his interests to be in the racial complex. 
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The reactions of the Negro to his low caste 
status are various. Only a few typical reac- 
tions may be suggested. Perhaps the majority 
of Negroes overtly accept their low status. A 
modus vivendi is worked out between the races 
at the inequality level. This does not mean 
that the Negro likes this level of accommoda- 
tion. It may be, as some white writers claim, 
that the majority of Negroes do like this level 
of adjustment. But perhaps a better knowl- 
edge of how the average Negro actually feels 
about the color line would cast doubt on such 
an assumption. But in the main, there is overt 
adjustment to the demands of the color line. 
There are Negroes who overtly adjust but in- 
wardly fret. There are still others who adjust 
by rising above the color line, developing a 
philosophy of it which sustains. The Negro 
often develops a sense of moral superiority to 
the whites who are so trivial as to draw color 
lines, and believe with naive vehemence in 
“white supremacy.” At times the Negro has a 
sense of the absurdity of the color line, viewing 
it with sardonic humor and sophisticated dis- 
dain, at the same time observing the ritual 
of it, not because he believes it a value, but 
because this is essential in the avoidance of 
trouble with the touchy white man. Some of 
the younger Negroes become detached, analyti- 
cal, and scientific in their attitude toward the 
white man and his attitudes. Such a student 
attitude is not always possible to sustain. Pain 
and insult often overwhelm even the most 
tough-minded individuals. Some Negroes at- 
tack the color line covertly and_ indirectly. 
Others make frontal attacks on it. Few per 
haps actually regard it as a blessing. 

Whatever the individual reactions of Ne- 
groes, actually types of accommodation, defin- 
ing the relations between the races, grow up. 
This is true both in the North and in the 
South. What has been termed a bi-racial 
social order has emerged. The Negro has de- 
veloped a social order of his own, naturally 
paralleling the social order called white. This 
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community is not African but American in 
form, functions, and interests. This is not due 
to the Negro’s alleged instinct of imitation, 
but to the fact that the American culture is 
shared by him. This Negro community is most 
complete in its social phase. It tends to be 
autonomous religiously, educationally—in the 
South especially—recreationally, and cultur- 
ally. It is much less so economically. ‘The 
Negro tends to live in a world of his own. Not 
that he is not dependent upon the world out- 
side. He is, especially economically. And 
with all of his autonomy he is still a part of 
the larger community. This fact complicates 
his existence. Complete separation of the races 
is hardly possible. That it is a “solution” of 
the race question is highly problematic. 

In the very nature of the case the Negro 
will be, and is, dissatisfied with his inferior 
status. Individuals among the masses may 
protest none, but they do often become irri- 
tated by the misery incident to subordination. 
The more sophisticated Negroes will inevitably 
oppose permanent subordination of their race. 
Race consciousness and race movements are 
natural responses to the present racial situa- 
tion in the United States. To expect the Ne- 
gro to be satisfied with his status is to expect 
the impossible. Nominally he is an American 
citizen. He knows that he has legal rights 
which are denied him. He is assimilated to the 
tenets of democracy which in his case he knows 
are constantly violated. His very subordina- 
tion does violence to the basic assumptions of 
our social order. And he knows it. Increased 
diffusion of education among Negroes, rising 
standards of living among them, and the grow- 
ing movement toward the cities and the North 
will make it increasingly difficult to “keep the 
Negro in his place.” The 11,000,000 Negroes 
will be less and less disposed to accept as or- 
dained and inevitable proscriptions, color lines, 
and inequality of position in the social order. 
All of which complicates the race problem and 
bodes a future of intense racial conflict. 


Hope 
By Laurie Bruexn 


wings 


Of a white body 


Flying silently 


To a white castle 
On a white cloud 
Over the thin blue 


Of Time. 
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A Cuban Sculptor 


By Laneston Hvcues 


A MONG the sculpt- 
+* ors of the darker 
world, Ramos Blanco 
is most certainly de- 
serving of your sincere 
attention. He is a Cu- 
ban Negro, formerly a 
policeman in the city 
of Havana where, dur- 
ing his spare hours off 
duty, he moulded the 
forms and figures that 
have lately attracted 
interest to the amazing 
promise of this young 
artist. 

He twenty-nine 
years old—but already 
within the last few 
years his work has been 
exhibited in France, 
Italy, and Spain, as 
well as in his own Cuban 
island. And in October 
of this year his monu- 
mental statue to heroic 
black motherhood, Ma- 
ternal Heroism, will be 
erected in the Parque 
Medina at Havana, one of the public gardens 
of the city. This master work of the young 
Negro sculptor represents, in white marble, 
the figure of one of the noblest women of the 
Cuban Revolution, Mariana Granjales, send- 
ing her last and youngest son out to die for 


Self Portrait of Ramos Blanco 


Ramos Blanco spent 
fourteen months in 
Italy working on his 
gigantic monument, for 
there only could he find 
the necessary marbles 
for his creation. While 
in Rome last spring, 
a successful exhibition 
of his work was held in 
the main galleries of the 
Casa de Espana, elicit- 
ing much favorable 
comment from the press 
of the Italian capital. 
In no way is this young 
man’s work undeserv- 
ing of the praise it has 
received. Its great dig- 
nity and simple 
strength indicate the 
arrival of a new and in- 
teresting personality in 
the field of American 
art. And the fact that 
the first great figure by 
this dark Cuban sculp- 
tor is that of a Negro 
heroine makes it not 
without significance to the readers of this ma- 
gazine —- we who have so few memorials to 
our own racial heroes in this country, so few 
monuments to Sojourner Truth or Frederick 
Douglass or Booker Washington or any of 
the great figures in our own perilous history. 


freedom, after all the other members of her Is it that we have no artists — or no 
family had been killed by the enemy. pride? 
En Passant 


By Attyn Hiri 


HEN I die, 

I want the sun to drop 
Its golden notes into the sea, 
So white waves may sing 
My threnody for me. 


I must die, 


When I die, 

I want the light to stream 
Like silver rivers in my room. 
Death will not be dark— 
Closed shutters bring on gloom. 


So mourn and cry—but quick! 

I want your eyes undimmed by tears. 
Rather laughter weave 

Deep wrinkles with the years. 
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Mister Charlie! 


By Lawrence D. Reppick 


. was 12:40. I had checked in my change. 

This was my first night at the Casa Sand- 
wich Shop. I had never liked night work but 
—-a job’s a job. 

The last street car had gone—oh well, walk- 
ing is good exercise. But walking after mid- 
night is no job for an imaginative person. 

Half way home—crossing Cedar at Seven- 
teenth—I noticed an automobile parked near a 
corner light in a dark spot. I had heard of 
policemen stopping people 
at night. I was also aware 


I was now allowed to walk away. Of course, 
I was angered. Not only because of this un- 
called for molestation, but there was nothing 
I could do about it either then or now. “Yet, 
I was interested in this character, Mister 
Charlie. I only remember that he was tall, spat 
tobacco juice, and had eyes—such eyes—small 
like a pig’s, shiny like a cat’s, vicious like a 
bulldog’s. 
For a solid week I met “my friends.” Always 
the grill: who I was; where 
I had been; who was my 


of the danger of thugs. 
This was not the first auto- 
mobile I had passed but it 
looked like—*Oh yes, I am 
sure—there is someone in 
there.” 

I passed within three 
feet; I saw two figures. 
After five steps. 


Tue Eprror. 


“boss”; my name — my 


The author of this Personal age — What question a 
Experience Sketch is a Junior 
at Fisk University. The in- 
cidents which he describes are 


actual happenings encountered 
during a summer vacation.— mildly sarcastic, but it 


molester can not conjure? 
I answered the first logical 
thought that came into my 
head. At times I would be 


went over their heads. 
I became tired of this 
molestation. Not only was 


“Hey nigger, come here !” 

What must I do, run or 
stop? Honestly, I wanted to run. I turned 
around. A flashlight was on me. How I hate 
a light in my eyes! I walked up to the car. 
Two hands felt my pockets. I had nothing. 
It was dark yet the shiny buttons and the 
silhouette of caps told me—police. 

“Where you going this time o’night?” 

“Home.” 

“Home?” 

“Ves.” 

“Yes? YES? I'll teach you, nigger, how 
to talk to an officer,” (getting out). 

“Yes sir’—-moving back two spaces. 

“Come here, nigger” grabbing me in the col- 
lar, gripping his club—what a big stick! 

Here I was defenseless. Going home from a 
job where I was trying to earn an honest 
penny. I was alone and unarmed; they were 
two, with clubs, revolvers, the law! I am never 
docile. I bow and scrape to nobody, yet I am 
sensible. 

“Do you know who you are talking to, 
nigger?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ .. All the niggers’ll tell you about Mister 
Charlie. That’s me, Mister Charlie. I know 
how to handle niggers. . . . What must I do 
with this nigger, John?” 

So far John had said nothing. 

“Let him go this time, but (to me) don’t you 
forget how to talk to an officer.” 


it unnecessary, but some- 
times fifteen good minutes would be thus 
wasted. Sometimes I would go out of my way 
to escape these “upholders of the law,” but as 
fate would have it, I usually met some others. 
Once I deliberately walked up to the automo- 
bile and said, 

“TI am the same one you stopped last night.” 

“I didn’t ask you that,” was the curt reply. 

This “bird” was a character. I wanted a 
good look at his face. I had not long to wait. 

It was 12:00 midnight. There were no 
more cars to “catch.” I decided to start the 
trek home. My part of the closing was sweep- 
ing the sandwich room. As I went around to 
the side to get the broom, I stopped to notice 
a falling star. This apparition sent me into 
a contemplative mood, from which I was 
awakened by two figures, one tall, one short, 
crossing the driveway. 

“Two cups of java for two old hungry men,” 
said the tall one. Where had I heard this 
voice? I looked at them but I did not recognize 
anyone. I only saw two men: one short, one 
tall, both rotund. In silence they soaked their 
buns in their coffee. 

There are two types of drinkers. The one 
who becomes hilarious and tongue-loosed while 
drinking whiskey. The other who loosens-up 
while drinking coffee. 

“This is good coffee,” began the short one. 
“T allus like good coffee.” 
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“We stopped one of your niggers last night,” 

announced the tall one. It all came clear now. 
This was Mister Charlie with eyes small like 
a pig’s, shiny like a cat’s, vicious like a bull- 
dog’s. 

His face—such a face—was a contradiction 
unto itself. A broad, low forehead. <A nose 
that curved upward and outward, emp!:asizing 
the bulldog look in his eyes. A careless mouth. 
A strong chin. Long drooping ears. 

Mister Charlie and the manager exchanged 
jokes, becoming rather friendly. Mister Char- 
lie and Co. telling of the deeds of bravery and 
daring in handling “tough babies, mostly .ig- 
gers.” 

This initial visit was followed by others un- 
til I could expect to see the pair in the sand- 
wich shop, as well as to meet them on the way 
home. 

I marveled at this man. What a good fel- 
low he was in the sandwich shop—eating 
buns, drinking coffee, exchanging jokes, little 
favors, and even drinks with the manager. He 
and the manager became rather “thick.” On 
the other hand, how hardboiled, inexorable, 
and cold he was, when I met him on the way 
home. He was a warped edition of the type of 
whom we often read—“tender and kind in the 
circle of family and friends; brave and cour- 
ageous in battle.” But was Mister Charlie 
actually brave? One Thursday night or Fri- 
day morning, I should say, for it was one 
A. M., I met Mister Charlie alone walking. 
Where his “shadow” was I know not. I passed 
within twelve inches of him, but nary a word 
did I hear. I felt like saving: 

“Hello, don’t you know me? I am the same 
one you have been stopping every night.” 

Ten minutes later an automobile drove up 


beside me. There he was—Mister Charlie— 
with John, his “shadow.” As usual he began 
the grill. I had his number now, I knew him! 


What my lack of physiognomical knowledge 
had hidden was now clearly revealed. Mister 
Charlie was a coward. 


The returns from my work were good. I 
worked for two months. Almost every night I 
saw Mister Charlie. Whenever I met him alone 
he had nothing to say; whenever accompanied 
he was—Mister Charlie. 

One Friday night, I left earlier than usual 
for business was “punk.” As I later learned, 
the cash reports checked short five dollars. My 
early departure aroused suspicion. Mister 
Charlie asked the manager to do him the favor 
of allowing him (Mister Charlie) to straighten 
things out. He came for me. 

I had hardly been home five minutes before 
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I heard a noise at the front door. The rest 
of the folks were asleep and what sleepers they 
are! I crept softly up to the door. I saw 
outside the silhouette of my tormentor. He 
seemed to be waiting for someone. Surprised 
and incensed—it seemed as though everything 
he had ever said or done to me, rose up within 
my soul—I jerked open the door and said, 

“What do you want?” His eyes bulged; his 
mouth fell agape; he stood paralyzed. He 
could not speak. He could not move. One 
of my hands was behind my back. 

“Come in,” I commanded. Only his feet 
moved. His jaws hung ajar. His eyes seemed 
to be bursting as he slid inside. I closed the 
door, my right hand still concealed. My eyes 
flashing, 

“What do you want here, I say?” 

“I... oh nothing. Don’t you know me? 
The manager . . . sent me....” He tried to 
smile but couldn’t. 

I took a step forward. He was within arm 
reach now. Here I was alone with the man 
who had collared me, who had constantly 
harassed me, who had called me nigger, and I 
could not hit him. Had I no fear of the after- 
math I should give him the beating he de- 
served. Ye gods!—ten years of my life for 
one sock. I clenched my fist, gritted my teeth, 
and hissed, 

“So you would come here.” 

“Don't get excited,” he was almost pleading, 
“It’s nothing....I... you... ,” he choked. 

Just then I heard a noise on the porch. 1 
turned—in came John, “the shadow.” 

“Stick ’em up,” I heard Mister Charlie say. 
I raised my empty hands. I marveled at the 


transformation. He was Mister Charlie now, 
“shadow” had 
come. I was unarmed. He grabbed me by the 


collar, the other one my belt. 

“Let’s go, nigger, I'll teach you to steal.” 

I was willing to walk but they dragged me 
to the car. But just then another automobile 
drove up. The manager hopped out. 

“Let him go boys. Everything’s all right. 
I had made a mistake.” I straightened up. 
As they drove away I could hear the words— 

. Mister Charlie. I know how to handle 
niggers !” 

I never went back to that job. I have never 
again seen my “friends”; yet I suppose that he 
is still molesting “niggers” coming home. 

Three months later, I saw a picture in the 
morning paper. Underneath I read: 

“Charles > member of the 

Police Force, promoted for 
bravery in the discharge of duty.” 
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POPULAR opinion of the state of race rela- 

tions in Texas is apt to be formed by the 
mad outbursts of racial hate as exhibited in 
Paris and Sherman rather than by the less 
spectacular but more important achievements 
in education, health and interracial coopera- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, the sentiment ascribed 
to the late General Sherman as to the desir- 
ability of leasing Texas and living in Hades is 
endorsed by many Negroes 
and not a few whites who re- 
side outside of the state and 
whose impressions of long- 
horned cattle and fearless 
rangers and _ blood-thirsty 
mobs have been gained from 
the daily press which finds 
these things more appealing 
to the mass of readers than 
the more prosaic accomplish- 
ments of hard working and 
earnest men and women of 
both races in less sensational 
fields of endeavor. 

It seems a little strange 
then to find that in the city 
of Dallas there lives a Ne- 
gro, Charles T. Brackins, 
who has founded a successful 
business in a field where his 
competitors are all white, 
and who has on his payroll both Negroes 
and whites who work side by side without fric- 
tion. It has been often said by those who speak 
more or less with authority that Negroes and 
whites cannot work harmoniously together, and 
as a result many occupational doors are closed 
to Negroes because of the fear of racial hos- 
tility. But Charles T. Brackins, excavating 
contractor in the city of Dallas, finds no such 
difficulty, and the steady growth of his busi- 
ness is conclusive proof that Negroes and 
whites under intelligent direction can and will 
work together. 

As an excavating contractor, specializing in 
the removal of dirt for the foundations of 
large buildings, Charles T. Brackins has con- 
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Charles T. Brackins--Citizen of Texas 


By Jesse O. Tuomas 


Charles T. Brackins 


structively participated in the amazing growth 
of Dallas during the past decade. Among 
some of the large buildings for which he did 
the excavating and grading are the Dallas 
Union Terminal Station, which cost a million 
dollars, the American Exchange Bank, a 
twenty-eight story building, The Munger, 
eighteen story office building, Sears-Roebuck 
Company building, Camp Bowie and Camp 
Brook at Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mr. Brackins was born in 
Dallas and has lived there all 
of his life. Perhaps his pres- 
ent success as an employer 
of labor resulted from his 
failure as an employee. Be- 
cause of jealousy that de- 
veloped between himself as a 
bell boy at a hotel and the 
head bellman, he lost his first 
job. He then found employ- 
ment with the Vilbig Com- 
pany, the largest contract- 
ing company in the city of 
Dallas. He remained in their 
employ for five years and 
there received his experience 
in methods of estimating the 
cost of excavation by ton or 
per cubic feet or otherwise 
in such way as to give value 
received to his employers 
and a fair and legitimate return to himself. 
He employs some thirty men, both white and 
colored, to drive his trucks and teams. 

As to the relative efficiency of black and 
white workers, Mr. Brackins maintains that in 
his business at least there is no difference. 

Outside of business hours he finds time to 
engage in many civic enterprises. In the Y. M. 
C. A. building fund campaign of Dallas he 
contributed the first one thousand dollar cash 
gift. And he has given both his time and money 
without stint to improve the lot of his kins- 


men. 
In Texas or anywhere else, according to Mr. 
Brackins, the essentials of business enterprise 
when once thoroughly grasped will yield to 
white and black alike a measure of success. 
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“Palais des Nations”—Geneva 


A Week in Geneva 


By Puicurrs Brapiey 


[uBine the past two months, the League’s 

work in and for Africa has been discussed. 
Before going on to its other activities, it may 
be interesting to survey the machinery through 
which these activities are carried out. For a 
few days in Geneva are the best possih!e back- 
ground for appreciating how the League ac- 
tually functions. 

Imagine yourself, then, arriving early on a 
glorious morning late in August on the night 
train from London and Paris or Berlin and 
Amsterdam, at the new station which is even 
now being completed, in part at ie«st becaure 
of the growing traffic which is coming to 
Geneva because of its fame as the home of the 
League and other international agenc:es. (Last 
year over 175,000 tourists from all over the 
world registered in Geneva, and over 40,000 
non-Swiss, in a total population of about 140,- 
000, live there more or less permanently). Al- 
though it is 6:30 A. M., the sun is already 
high over the mountains to the east—with 
towering Mt. Blanc, in misty whiteness in the 
distance, and the Lake of Geneva, out of which 
flows the Rhone in the very heart of the city, 


iying blue and quiet to the north as you speed 
along in your taxi to a hotel. 

After breakfast and a saunter around the 
harbor (the lake is 50 miles long and there 
is still some traffic on it), and perhaps up to 
the Cathedral at the top of the hill where 
John Calvin founded his church, you walk half 
a mile up the lake shore to the League build- 
ing, one of those huge old tourist hotels one 
sees all over Europe (this one appropriately 
called the “Hotel National”) which was rented 
when the League moved to Geneva in 1920 and 
is still used as its central building till the 
magnificent new building, already planned for 
in one of the beautiful parks overlooking the 
lake, is constructed. Here you ask for and re- 
ceive a ticket of admission to a meeting of the 
Council and at, say 11 o’clock, you take your 
place along with several hundred other visitors 
in a great glass-enclosed room, perhaps 80x120 
feet which is the home of the Council when (as 
it normally does) it meets in Geneva. In the 
center of the room along one side is a raised 
platform a foot or so high on which is the 
famous horseshoe table (which always travels 
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with it if it meets elsewhere) around which sit 
the 14 members of the Council, 5 selected by 
the Great Powers, England, France, Germany, 
Italy and Japan who have permanent seats, 
being always represented, and 9 elected by the 
Assembly for three year terms, some states be- 
ing reeligible and others not. 

Right here it is interesting to note the evolu- 
tion of the Council. Just after the war it was 
thought that the Great Powers must maintain 
a preponderance and at first there were only 
four other places open to election by the As- 
sembly. But with the growth of the League 
and the increasing influence of the other states 
in its activities the Great Powers have grad- 
ually relinquished their insistence upon a 
majority of the seats on the Council, until to- 
day Persia or Costa Rica, if elected by the As- 
sembly, may sit with the same status and legal 
rights as France or Japan. And it is interest- 
ing to note also that the President of the Coun- 
cil is chosen not always from the representa- 
tives of the Great Powers but on a basis of 
alphabetical rotation. Since the President has 
several special duties of importance—such as 
calling a council meeting in a time of crisis, 
appointing Council committees on special prob- 
lems, etc.—it is clear that the influence of the 
smaller states is by no means negligible. In 
the last analysis, of course, that influence de- 
pends upon the men who are sent to represent 
their countries; men like the late Premier 
Branting of Sweden, for instance, was for 
years one of the most influential forces for 
progress in Geneva. 

As the room fills up, you spot one and an- 
other member of the Council walk in with brief 
case in hand, and saunter up to his place—- 
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alphabetically arranged at the table—greeting 
old friends on the way or stopping to ask one 
of the League secretaries for information or 
documents. The President at last takes his 
place; just behind him sits Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, the Secretary General of the League, 
to advise him on legal details, etc.; the rest of 
the platform fills up with secretaries who aid 
the members of the Council in the actual work 
of the Session; the buzz of conversation around 
the room ebbs away; the gavel drops and the 
latest session of the Council is open. After 
the click of the cameras, the President rises, 
speaking very probably in French if he does 
not happen to be English (or, sometimes 
Japanese or Chinese), welcomes the new mem- 
bers of the Council, notes the general program 
of the session, reports on matters left over 
from the last session and sits down. Immedi- 
ately, one of those skillful interpreters, who 
seem to be able to turn speeches from French 
into English or vice versa not only accurately 
(often verbatim in technical matters), but with 
something of the flavor of the original as well, 
rises and reproduces the speech in English. 
For since both are the official languages of the 
League, and few members of Council or As- 
sembly know both, there must be an efficient 
and accurate interpreting service for all meet- 
ings of the League and its agencies. 

The President then makes an announcement 
of the time of the next meeting, perhaps ap- 
points a committee or two, and deelares the 
meeting adjourned. The hum of conversation 
breaks out again, people melt away on to the 
terraces for talk or into the library for work, 
and, in a quarter of an hour, the room is 


deserted. 


Desert Fires 


By F. Bryson 


LIFE 
LOWLY, 
A blotch of smoke 
Curls upward and the sky 
Of the desert night is brilliant 
With light. 


SMOKE 


My life, 

A wisp of smoke, 

Is slowly drifting on 

Its way across the desert sands 
To Death. 


DEATH 
A spurt 
Of flame; a smudge 
Against the desert sky; 
Silence and the dead sands alone 
Keep watch. 


FOUR THINGS 
Four things 
There are, no five, 
That shroud the desert stars: 
The sergeant, silence, madness, sand. .. . 


And Death. 


0 
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H¢4? Rudyard Kipling, when writing his im- 

mortal “If,” envisioned unemployment 
rampant throughout the world as it is today, 
he might have added another clause to read 
thus: “If you can keep employed while all 
around you are unemployed. . . .” 

Fortunate is that man or woman who has a 
job today when strikes, fake investments, mer- 
gers, machinery and business uncertainties have 
thrown so many out of work. Many who are 
engaged have had their wages cut and work 
periods shortened. In wage-earners’ families, 
in which two or more persons have been em- 
ployed, some one of them is usually unem- 
ployed. And though the National Manufactur- 
ers’ Association thinks conditions are improv- 
ing charitable agencies are preparing for worse 
times this winter. 

The remedy? The-solution? No one has one. 
Time must tell while we work out theories and 
temporary relief. Will it eventually come to 
unemployment insurance, shorter working per- 
iods, increased wages to provide for the work- 
ers ’share in reduced costs of production due to 
the use of machinery, decreased population 
through birth control or the stoppage of im- 
migration, or rounding out seasonal occupa- 
tions to provide even distribution of work? 
Must we have war, with its wastes and infla- 
tions, to provide an anomalous plenty? Will 
socialism, communism, fascism, or capitalism 
solve it? Or shall we look for still another cure- 
all? The remedy is not yet at hand in this coun- 
try or any other. 

Let the theorists continue; for working con- 
ditions are better because their agitations have 
prompted innumerable reforms. We need pro- 
gressive labor action at such a time as this 
unquestionably proves. But while some theorize 
others must act to replenish empty pocket- 
books and restore morale. The exigencies of 
the present economic upheaval forestall plati- 
tudes one would ordinarily offer. The time to 
prepare for fire is before it happens. The mil- 
lions unemployed are threatened with hunger 
and disease. For the moment they care not for 
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Help for the Unemployed 


By T. Hint 
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controversial economic theories. They are con- 
cerned with making a living, and failing this, 
with keeping alive. 

The appropriations of city, state and na- 
tional governments and philanthropists will 
solace many who face suffering this winter. 
Praise to private philanthropy and public offi- 
cers who come to the rescue of the vast army 
of unemployed on the eve of what promises 
to be the country’s most depressing winter of 
recent times. 


Losses AND GaINs 


In the North unemployment is most trying 
in those cities that have been most liberal to 
Negro workers. New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and Cleveland are raising huge sums to alle- 
viate expected suffering this winter and many 
Negroes will have to be helped. Records from 
the Cleveland Urban League’s office show that 
for the first nine months of 1930, 3,400 mocc 
people applied for work than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. Employers’ requests 
for workers which totalled 8,979 in 1929 feli 
off 7,000 in 1930 and the number of persons 
referred to jobs dropped 4,000. 

Less pointed instances of unemployment have 
been noted in many sections. Newark’s indus- 
tries have laid off many Negro workers and 
Pittsburgh is beginning to feel the pressure of 
white women servants in places customarily em- 
ploying Negro women. Tampa lost tobacco 
workers when a large factory closed and 
Austin, Texas, suffered set-backs when large 
factories there reduced working forces. From 
Fort Wayne, Kansas City, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, and Buffalo similar accounts have come. 
In Los Angeles there is “constant displacement 
of Negroes by whites in places in which Ne- 
groes have been employed a long time,” and 
Boston provides similar observations. In Rich- 
mond and Omaha, table waiting passed from 
women to men, and men to women respectively, 
but all involved were Negroes. The trend to- 
ward Negro clerks in chain-stores has struck 
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a set-back in Columbus, Ohio, where a man- 
ager of a store was discharged fearing can- 
celation of the lease by the lessor. 

There have been movements in the other di- 
rection as well. Perhaps the most significant 
gain was in Chicago where a prominent chain- 
store corporation agreed to the employment of 
salesgirls for the first time in the history of 
the company, but this was not without pres- 
sure of a customers’ strike which ran for four 
months. Omaha provides interesting informa- 
tion of twenty girls employed to canvass and 
demonstrate for a national advertising agency 
and the revival of a number of personal ser- 
vice jobs which had been taken over by others. 
Filling stations in Buffalo have begun the em- 
ployment of Negro managers. Denver is mak- 
ing no complaint and Detroit is satisfied that 
conditions did not grow worse in September. 
Four new stores in Pittsburgh gave their ser- 


wvice jobs to colored workers and Minneapolis 


To Lincoln University -- 1923-24 


By Barerietp Gorponx 


HAT it should seem an age since I un-rolled 


Scarcely do I now note the diurnal 


Of apples, or swift rush of air on cheek. 
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reinstated women at the city auditorium and 
moved forward in domestic service placements. 

Cincinnati is including Negroes in its plans 
for regularizing employment and recently held 
a two-day conference at which questions per- 
tinent to Negro labor were discussed dispas- 
sionately. Recommendations were made for a 
clearing-house based upon the findings of a 
study made by Theodore M. Berry of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. Kansas City and 
Omaha, with the help of the Smith-Hughes 
Fund, are teaching Negroes to become wait- 
ers and household managers. Chicago’s Board 
of Education has been induced to give similar 
instruction. These efforts have come about be- 
cause Negroes have asked for them. They are 
another step in the courageous and construc- 
tive platform this race has adopted to improve 
its economic status. 


Nine celluloid short reels of quiet pictures 
Of cloistered life and silent aged fixtures 
Insensate to what latter reels unfolded, 

I seldom wonder now. Strife seems so bold, 
And arrogantly aims to make obscure 
Whatever things in former times were lure, 
That nothing then I held, I seem to hold. 


Roll of seasons: in senseless cold I seek 
A warm enclosure; heat draws off my shell. 
Yet sometimes when autumn is at the peak, 


I live again with you in the soft smell 
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Buack Yeomanry. by T. J. Woofter, Jr. Henry Holt 
and Co., New York. $3.00. 


COMMUNITY where Negroes outnumber whites 

five hundred to one is a rarity in these United 
States of America. There are, of course, sixty or 
seventy Negro towns and settlements scattered through- 
out the country, but not one of these may be likened 
unto St. Helena Island, the setting for T. J. Woofter’s 
BLACK YEOMANRY. 

St. Helena is first of the famed Sea Islands dotting 
the South Carolina coast. In 1920 the population 
included 5,050 Negroes and 108 whites. Here one finds 
a complex of social phenomena that proffer a total 
situation unparalleled in its paradoxes by any other 
community. Dr. Woofter and his associate specialists 
have sought an interpretation of these phenomena. Their 
task was engagingly stupendous. The report of their 
findings is marked by an intelligent simplicity fully 
warranting the subsequent. special studies which it 
promises. 

St. Helena Township is one of the outstanding rotten 
boroughs of the South. The people are taxed “as the 
powers that be see fit, and benefited by government 
only as the same powers choose.” In 1927 there were 
57 motor vehicles listed for taxation by residents vf 
St. Helena. The combined taxable value of all 57 
vehicles was only $4,160. Yet, during the seven year 
period 1920-1927 the Islanders contributed toward the 
improvement of Beaufort County’s roads—a sum “ten 
times greater than the assessed value of the Island’s 
investment in motor cars,” and representing an average 
levy of $6,300 per year. It is admitted that such a 
situation is unique in one respect at least—being a 
Negro community it has no voice in electing its officials. 

Remembering that the average Islander’s annual in- 
come expressed in a money economy is $420 of which 
$275 is in money and $145 in produce, it is interesting 
to observe that in addition there is an “onerous” prop- 
erty levy for public roads exacting approximately $3,300 
per annum and a poll tax of $3.50, exacting an annual 
tribute of some $2,250. Incidentally, the total expendi- 
ture for the education of the twenty-five or thirty white 
children on the island in 1927-28 was more than half 
of what was spent on the 688 Negro children. 


The people of St. Helena have not had a particu- 
larly prosperous development. In less than fifty years 
they have suffered from two hurricanes, the decline of 
the phosphate industry that provided a small money 
income, and the devastating influences of the boll weevil. 
There are other sides of the community’s life, how- 
ever, and Black Yeomanry has deftly portrayed them. 
The songs and dialect of the people—part Africa,—part 
old England and part early America—are given a sym- 
pathetic yet critical analysis. The importance of the 
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folkways and mores are made evident in the problems 
of the people’s homes, play, agriculture and religion. 
The most important social factor in the life of the com- 
munity is without doubt the Penn School—the first 
Southern school for Negroes. Through its efforts the 
problems of health, agricultural production, marketing 
and education have been minimized. Its work has been 
regarded as a pattern for similar efforts in other coun- 
tries. 

BLACK YEOMANRY points out that the “three 
cardinal points at which the Islanders have not adapted 
to American standards” are: 


1. An easy-going attitude toward life—a contentment 
with less than would satisfy the average American 
family. 

2. The failure to accumulate a surplus that is essen- 
tial to progress. 

3. The relative laxity of sex morals—evinced by the 
high illegitimacy rate. 

On the other hand, the population increases steadily 
by excess of births over deaths. The mortality rate 
has been greatly reduced in fact, “to the normal rate 
of other Negro communities.” Tuberculosis is not a 
problem. The infant mortality rate is exceedingly low. 
The majority of the residents have a “good house, good 
diet, but few clothes and no luxuries.” The people 
take advantage of their educational opportunities, only 
one public experiditure for public school buildings in 
the last 60 years, being to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


It is impossible to do justice to all of St. Helena 
Island in one small volume. The volume has unfolded 
to America a vivid recital of a lesser known phase of 
Negro life. It is somewhat unfortunate, however, that 
the book had to be patterned into our present un- 
settled scheme of race relations. Because of this pattern 
the volume raises many questions in the minds of those 
folk who are interested in the problems of minority 
groups. The following quotation from the text illustrates 
this point: 

“The Negroes of Beaufort County do not possess 
enough taxable wealth to support their schools accord- 
ing to white standards——These standards would be 
jeopardized if equal money were expended on Negro 
schools. Equality of educational opportunity as between 
Negroes and whites would, therefore, require a degree 
of altruism on the part of the white population which 
it is scarcely practical to expect. Under the circum- 
stances, probably all that can be asked on behalf of the 
Negroes is that they receive back in school services at 
least as much as they contribute in school taxes, and 
that no part of their tax monies be used for the support 
of the white schools.” 


Alas! poor Yorick. Tra De A. Rem. 
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‘ue Necro Peasant Turns Crrywarp. By Louise 
Venabie Kenneuy, The Columbia University Press. 
New York. $4.25. 


eE the last fifteen years there has evolved a 
voluminous mass of materials on the causes and 
effects of the recent Negro migrations. After selecting 
247 specific documents from a field of more than one 
thousand written on the subject, Miss Kennedy has 
intelligently and succintly anaiyzed their contributions 
to an understanding of the effects of these wholesale 
population shittings to Northern communities. This was 
no simple task as the surveys analyzed showed marked 
variations in method as well as purpose. 

The economic and social effects of the migrations are 
demonstrated in six major fields—demographic re-ad- 
justment, employment and industry, housing, health and 
mortality, dependency and delinquency, and general 
social contacts. While the problem may vary in detail 
between any two communities, the basic factors under- 
lying them are shown to be quite similar. The author, 
however, has penetrated the surface of these data and 
disclosed facts that are certain to command wider at- 
tention in future approaches to the problem of racial 
adjustment. “There are numerous indications,” says 
Miss Kennedy, “that many cities have witnessed an 
increase in Negro deaths over the rate which prevailed 
in 1919-1921, so that mortality rates seem to be rising 
again.” In support of these indications mortality rates 
of ten northern cities are given for the period 1910- 
1926. In all of them—Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo.—the deaths per 1,000 
among the Negro population in 1926 were greater than 
in 1920. In all of the cities except Kansas City and 
Indianapolis the Negro death rate was higher than in 
1915. 

A possible explanation of many of these problems is 
found in the demographic readjustment of the migrant 
population, a phase of the subject which has received 
“little detailed attention.” An abnormal population 
composition is evident in all Northern communities. 
Many studies have concluded that this was entirely 
due to the demand for a particular age group to satisfy 
the needs of the labor market. The phenomenon, how- 
ever, seems to have causes that are more far-reaching, 
and it is this phase which the author suggests be given 
more careful study when the 1930 census material is 
available. It is known that where there is a preponder- 
ance of single, young adult persons in the population 
there is a greater reason to expect more crime and less 
stable family life. 

A most casual reading of this volume. will convince 
one that it is not a mere compilation of studies. The 
integration is good. The general bibliography and the 
subject bibliography are excellent. In the fields where 
little valuable research has been done—as in crime and 
race relations — the chapters are necessarily weak. 
That, however, cannot be charged against the author. 
The study itself has done more than point out the 
complex factor in Negro life. It has demonstrated the 
weakness and the strength of the type of research the 
situation has been receiving and has offered definite 
suggestions for continued work in the field. 

Tra De A. Rem. 
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Cosas De Necros. By Vincente Rossi, Cordoba, Argen- 
tine Republic, 1926, Published by the author. $2.00. 


HE blot markers and the mudrakers are still to the 
fore. We have seen pass in review “Nigger 
Heaven,” “Home to Harlem,” “Banjo,” “The Blacker 
the Berry,” and lately “Born to Be,” acclaimed the 
wonder of the day by their putative fathers. All the 
books above named will, in due time, pass to the limbo 
beyond the horizon, while Frederick Douglass, Booker 
T. Washington, and W. E. Burghardt DuBois, with his 
“Souls of Black Folk,” will be tenderly remembered for 
their sincerity of purpose; and laurel leaves will be 
placed on their brows for having pointed to the star 
of Hope when the days were dark and the road long 
and dreary. 

Can we call attention to a work by Vincente Rossi of 
the Argentine Republic under the name “Cosas de 
Negros” in the Spanish language as one of the most 
refreshing books printed during the past decade? It is 
not dissimilar to a book by Samuel Creed Cross, a white 
man from West Virginia, which created a furore and 
sensation nearly thirty years ago for its truthful and 
unvarnished defense of the proscribed race. In the 
preface of this remarkable book Mr. Rossi says, “I was 
engaged in writing the origin of the Tango but had laid 
aside the MS. and forgot all about it; years later while 
going over some papers I came across a bundle labelled 
‘Negro Doings.’ We are certainly glad Mr. Rossi came 
across these papers and printed them. A large number 
of Negro Americans should read these views so charm- 
ingly recorded and expressed on very important and 
transcendentai data by a white man free from despotism 
and fanaticism. 

“If the Negroes had carried a memorandum book in 
their minds of the historical achievements performed in 
America, every unbeliever would have obtained the exact 
reference of his doing, no matter how inconvenient it 
might have been. The Negro never had words of re- 
proach against his instructors and murderers. Seldom 
did they even make indirect allusion to any of the 
colonials. They could have been mistaken in remem- 
brances but seldom did they fib knowingly, for they had 
a great respect for their superiors.” Such are the char- 
acterizations given by Senor Rossi. We might as well 
let him tell the story. 

“The sound of the word Tango was heard in La Plata 
from the sad days of the colony; it was the name the 
African. Negroes gave to their percussion instruments. 
In the early days it was called the ‘Tango of Negroes.’ 
During 1808 at a place not far from Montevideo the 
overseer Elias was called upon to close a building and 
prohibit the “Tango of the Negroes’ because of the noise 
and pandemonium generally raised. Added to this the 
late hours kept them from reporting early to labor the 
next day.” 

It does seem from the outset that the revelations 
deal exclusively with the origin of the Tango. There 
is much truth in this book that is not palatable 
to the proponents of the Nordic theory. The Argentine 
Tango was the creation of the African Negroes domi- 
ciled in South America. To this the author adds the 
Milonga, the Maxixe and others. They were brought 
from Africa and further developed by black people. 
in those days the white man was entirely disinterested 
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land. Rossi’s information is buttressed with data and 
musical scores that are really a revelation. The jazz 
bands of the North American Negroes come in for 
much praise, because they have disregarded the stern 
rules of musical composition and evolved something 
highly enjoyable in a new musical idiom. 

“Negro Doings” contains the Negro in the con- 
quest and colonization of the Americas, Negro gov- 
ernment, the first patriotic-religious feast with their 
“Candombe” reflecting their African orientation in or- 
ganization, usages and customs. It contains beside these 
the origin of the Milonga, the Tango, the folklore of the 
Argentine, a plethora of revelations that are suggestive 
in themselves, historical rectifications that must include 
the Negro in the present history of the Americas. The 
book of 450 pages can be read in almost all of the great 
libraries. Persons interested in the early Negroes in the 
Americas will enjoy the perusal of this book written by 
a white man of a perfectly serene temperament. 

Artuur A. ScHomBerc. 


THE RURAL NEGRO, by Carter G. Woodson, Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life & History, 
Inc. 

T is difficult to over-emphasize the enormity of the 

problems that face Negroes who live in rural areas. 

In spite of the growth in urban population sixty per 

cent of the Negro race still lives in the country. While 

more than two million of the gainfully employed Negro 
workers, or 45 per cent of them, were at work in agri- 
culture in 1920, the actual number of rural workers 
was even greater because the industries employing 

Negroes in the South, such as lumbering, fishing, can- 

ning, manufacturing of clay products, and mining are 

in most cases located in rural sections. And, too many 
of the women domestic and personal service workers 
labor in rural communities. 

How and where the six and a half million Negroes 
who live in the country make a living, spend their 
leisure, go to church, and keep alive amid social and 
economic irregularities that engulf them on every hand 
is deftly told in “The Rural Negro,” by Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson with his usual thoroughness and frankness. 

Reading this volume one gets a vivid, dispassionate 
exposition of why “Negroes so unfortunately situated 
must die,” and how it comes about that Negro farm 
owners are decreasing and croppers increasing. Is 
there still peonage in the South? How does the com- 
missary system keep farmers still in debt? With the 
natural increase of 80,000 annually in the rural Negro 
population, due to the excess of births over deaths, 
how does it happen that the rural population is growing 
less annually? Dr. Woodson’s factual discussion of 
these live questions which bob up to trouble Negroes 
so often might well be read by all, even those who 
think they know the answer. 

But not all is sordid and hopeless among rural Neg- 
toes. Individuals have risen above untoward circum- 
stances to places of affluence and respect in the busi- 
ness world. There are ministers, physicians, educa- 
tionalists and business men who have developed from 
early backgrounds in rural communities. There are 
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towns with Negro mayors and prosperous business and 
professional men. There are live, wholesome communi 
ties—a number of them—that evidence thrift and prove 
capacity. 

There is a chapter on “Things of the Spirit,” the 
opening sentence of which, elaborated upon throughout 
the chapter, explains the abiding faith of the Negro 
peasant who, in spite of slavery, peonage and lynch- 
ing still hopes for a better day. This sentence run: 
thus: “From the point of view of the Negro peasant, 
things of the spirit constitute the most important con- 
cern to him.” The Negro minister may not be “the 
most honest, the most sincere and the most devoted of 
those who toil among the lowly,” but he is all this and 
more in the eyes of the Negro peasant. Hence there 
are churches galore, not always well pastored and well- 
housed, but they are always to be found in generous 
numbers. 

No mention of the rural Negro is complete without a 
recital of his schools. The inequalities between educa- 
tional facilities for Negroes and whites are too well- 
known to be repeated here, especially when Dr. Woodson 
has pointed them out so clearly. The major part of the 
chapter, however, is given over to improvements in per- 
Sonnel and physical equipment, to photographs of schools 
and teachers, to references of more but still inadequate 
public funds for Negro education and the benevolence 
of Julius Rosenwald, without mention of whom any 
treatise on rural education for Negroes would be in- 
complete. 

T. Hirt. 


NEGRO COOPERATION IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 329) 


The Conference owes these leaders apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. And it is through their 
interest and effort that the cause of equal op- 
portunity for the Negro has received the great- 
est impetus of recent years, consideration as a 
national problem by the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and _ Protection. 
Fundamentally the spirit of America is to be 
fair. In the private citizen’s consideration of 
racial distinctions ignorance of the facts is 
perhaps as much a deterrant to the expression 
of this spirit as is prejudice. The White 
House Conference aims to present the facts in 
all fields of child health and protection. Al- 
ready the effects of the study are being shown 
in such movements as that of the National 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers 
which proposes for the 1931 program of work 
—following an investigation for the White 
House Conference committee on the Infant and 
Pre-school Child—the organization of kinder- 
gartens wherever possible. Such movements 
must bear fruit in the form of healthier, better 
trained, more successful children, hence better 
citizens. 
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INDUSTRY 

Recently the Trade Unions of white workers in 
South Africa passed a resolution requesting the gov- 
ernment to modify the regulations controlling the move- 
ments of Negroes within the Union. This is the first 
recognition of black workers by organized white labor 
in South Africa. 


At the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in Boston a resolution was passed pledging the 
financial and moral support of the A. F. of L. to the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


* 


The picket for jobs has been successful in Chicago. 
After a bitter struggle over a period of several months, 
during which a picket of the Woolworth stores was 
maintained, the Woolworth Company capitulated and 
employed a number of colored girls in their stores on 
Chicago’s South side. 


Three Negro students of Brookwood Labor College 
were elected as officers in student organizations this 
year. Miss Bernice McMurray of Indianapolis and Henry 
Lee Moon of Cleveland were elected representatives 
on the student-faculty educational committee. Miss 
Florence Nelson of Cleveland was elected Director of 
the Community Cooperative Store. 


* * 
ART AND ARTISTS 


Aaron Douglas recently completed the historical 
mural decorations for the new liberary at Fisk. Mr. 
Douglas, who has contributed frequently to OPPOR- 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
Charles E. Mitchell, Busi- 


TUNITY, designed and executed the mural decora- 
tions for the College Inn Room of the new Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago. The work of Mr. Douglas was the 
subject of an address over station WSB, the Voice of 
the South, recently in Atlanta. 


E. Simms Campbell, whose OPPORTUNITY covers 
have been widely commended, is contributing frequently 
to Life and Judge. 


OVER THE RADIO 


Father La Farge, distinguished and well known 
Catholic priest and writer, has inaugurated a series of 
radio talks on “The Negro” over Catholic Radio Sta- 
tion WLWL of New York City. In his first talk on 
“The Negro in the City,” he said in part: “How can 
the situation of the Negro be remedied? The un- 
changing answer is: Not by a rough-and-ready formula, 
but only by painstaking study of the Negro group's 
problems, as the problems of a people, by intelligent 
men and women of both races working together, plan- 
ning together, and praying together, in every city, 
locality, and parish. .. .” 


EDUCATION 


In the will of the late W. C. Hogg, Houston, Texas 
philanthropist, sums ranging from $25,000 to $100,000 
were left to various educational institutions in the 
State of Texas to be used as loan funds for needy 
students. Prairie View State Normal School, an insti- 
tution for colored youth, was bequeathed $25,000. 


Hon. Charles E. Mitchell 


ness Manager of the West 
Virginia State College for 
Negroes, has been appointed 
Minister to Liberia to suc- 
ceed the late W. T. Francis. 
Mr. Mitchell has long been 
active in politics as a Repub- 


lican. 


* * 


Lorenz B. Graham recent- 
ly sailed for Haiti where he 
will make a study of the con- 
dition of the peasant classes 
with the ultimate purpose of 
establishing a mission school 
under the auspices of the 
A. M. E. Church. Mr. Gra- 
ham was former business 
manager of Monrovia College, 
Monrovia Liberia. 


Lorenz B. Graham 
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Dillard Uni- 
versity is the 
name of the 
new university 
created by the 
merger of 
Straight Col- 
lege and New 
Orleans Col- 
lege in New 
Orleans. The 
name was se- 
lected as a 
tribute to the 
splendid ser- 
vice which Dr. 
Dillard has 
rendered to 
Negro educa- 
tion. Dr. Dil- 
lard is also 
the subject of 
a recent biography by Benjamin Brawley. 


Dr. J. H. Dillard 


* * 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund has awarded scholar- 


ships to seven students in the third and fourth years 
of Class A. medical schools. The recipients are: Paul 
B. Cornely, Detroit, senior at University of Michigan 
Medical School; Nolan A. Owens, Cleveland, senior at 
Western Reserve University School of Medicine; Jerome 
S. Peterson, New York City, senior at Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons; Maurice M. 
Shaw, senior at University of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine; Joseph A. Tullon, and Lowell C. Wormley, seniors 
at Howard University School of Medicine. 


* 


The State Board of Education of Virginia has se- 
tablished a minimum status for all the schools of the 
State. A section of the standard requirements reads as 
follows: 


“State reimbursement from special funds will be 
based upon a minimum salary scale of sixty dollars 
per month for each white teacher employed, plus 
ten dollars per month allowed for each year of pro- 
fessional training not to exceed five years; for Ne- 
gro teachers, a basic salary of forty five dollars per 
month, plus five dollars for each year of profes- 
sional training.” 


SUICIDE 

According to the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s Statistical Bureau the suicide rate for Negroes 
in Southern rural sections is far below that of Negroes 
in either Northern or Southern cities. The bulletin 
states further: 

“In 1927, the latest year for which general pop- 
ulation statistics are available, there were only 373 
suicides among Negroes out of a total of 14,096 
suicides in the registration States of the country. 


OPPORTUNITY 
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This number gives a death rate of 4.1 per 100,000 
population for Negroes as compared with a rate 
of 14.1 for the whites. In other words, almost three 
and one-half times as many whites as Negroes in 
every 100,000 commit suicide.” 

“It would appear, therefore, so far as the pop- 
ulation figures indicate, that suicide and homicide 
do not go hand in hand; and that they reflect very 
different psychological mechanism, even though 
both are acts of violence. Homicide is likely to be 
the outcome of sudden passion and to follow im- 
mediately the murderous impulse; suicide, on the 
other hand, is usually the result of brooding in- 
trospection—the very condition which makes homi- 
cide impossible.” 


POLITICS 

Whether Republicans or Democrats win the coming 
election in the city of New York, two Negroes will 
be elevated to the judiciary as judges of the Municipal 
Court. The candidates are Francis E. Rivers, Assem- 
blyman, and John Clifford Hawkins, Alderman, Re- 
publican; Charles E. Toney and James S. Watson, 
Democratic. 


* 


Democrats in Virginia did not file an appeal to the 
recent decision of the Circuit Court in that State to the 
effect that Negroes could not be prevented from par- 
ticipating in the Democratic primaries. The failure to 
contest this decision by an appeal to a higher court is 
being hailed by Negroes as a political victory. Contests 
are now pending in several other southern states where 
Negroes are trying to gain admittance to the Demo- 
cratic primaries. 


Fierce conflicts have developed in several states— 
notably Ohio, Delaware, and Kansas in the election for 
United States Senator by the attempt of Negroes to 
unseat Senators from these states who voted for the 
c on firmation 
of Judge | 
Parker. 


Miss Ame- 
lia Sears, 
prominent so- 
cial worker of 
Chicago and 
one of the 
founders’ of 
the Chicago 
Urban League 
and an ard- 
ent champion 
of the Negro, 
is a candidate 
for County 
Commissioner 
of Public 
Welfare on 
the Democra- 
tic ticket. 


Miss Amelia Sears 
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HOUSING 

At the model Garden Apartments erected by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. in Harlem and under the manage- 
ment of Roscoe Conkling Bruce, a kindergarten has 
been opened for the children of the tenant-owners. This 
kindergarten is being conducted under the auspices of 
the New York Kindergarten Association. The teachers 
are Miss Henrietta W. Maesing and Miss Rosemary K. 
Roorbach. 


NECROLOGY 
Death has recently claimed two of the best known 
Negroes in the world of the theatre. Alex Rogers, dra- 
matist, author, and librettist for many of the better 
Negro musical productions, died recently at his home 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henry Creamer, popular song writer and vaudeville 
artist who was for many years a member of the team 
of Creamer and Layton, died suddenly in the city of 
New York. 
ERRATA 
In last month’s WHO’S WHO Loren Miller was 
erroneously designated as the editor of the California 
News. He is now the editor of a tabloid, Town Talk, in 
Los Angeles. 
* 
Harry Pace, who wrote the article on Negro life 
insurance in the September Oprrortunrry, is President 
of the Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago—not Vice-President as was stated. 


NEGRO LIFE 


The New Dunbar Kindergarten operating under the auspices of the New York Kindergarten Association. 


WHO’S WHO 


LAURIE BRUENN is from New York City. 

LANGSTON HUGHES is the author of two books of 
poems, “The Weary Blues” and “Fine Clothes to 
the Jew,” and a recent novel, “Not Without Laugh- 


ter. 
JESSE O. THOMAS is Southern Field Secretary of 
the National Urban League and a frequent con- 


tributor to Opportunrty. 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY is of the Department of Po- 
litical Science at Amherst College, and recently 
completed a study of the League of Nations. 


T. ARNOLD HILL is the Director of Industrial Re- 
lations of the National Urban League. 

BAREFIELD GORDON is from Chicago. He con- 
tributes frequently to literary publications. 

IRA DE A. REID is the Director of Research of the 
National Urban League. 

ARTHUR A. SCHOMBERG is an _ internationally- 
known bibliophile and collector. His Negro collec- 
tion was purchased by the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

ALLYN HILL is one of the Lincoln University poets. 
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Introduction by Anson Phelps Stokes, D. D. 


DOCTOR DILLARD 


Of The Jeanes Fund 
By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 
A Life Devoted to Negro Welfare 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue New York 


Now Ready! Seven Illustrations, $1.75 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


_ Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly traiend force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 


(198 West 134th St.. New York City 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
SALE 


Entire Stock of Fine Haberdashery 
Specially Priced 


LANE & NICHOLS | 


| 
FORMERLY WITH DOBBS 


2211 SEVENTH Near 13\1st St. 


PORTRAITS 


by 
photography 


RUDOLPH FISHER, M. D. 
Announces the Removal of His Office to the 
INTERNATIONAL HOSPITAL 
2348 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Hours by Appointment X-Ray Diagnosis 
BRAdhurst 1835 X-Ray Treatment 


HOTEL GRAMPION 
“The Finest Hotel in Harlem” 
182 ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE 
New York City Near 119th St. 


Private Bath and Telephone in 
Every Apartment. Elevator Ser- 
vice 24 Hours. Polite Attendants. 


Telephones: University 6900-6901-6902 


Having Company for Dinner? 
Why bother about cooking when 
you can get Real Home Cooking in 

JOHNSON’S 
SOUTHERN RESTAURANT 


219 West 145th Street 


between 7th & 8th Aves. New York City 


Visitors to HARLEM should not return home 

until they have eaten at JOHNSON’S Newly 

Decorated SOUTHERN RESTAURANT, where 

modern prices obtain and clean and courteous 
service is guaranteed. 


Pohne Tillinghast (465 


ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. 


Mary Lane, President 
Established 1910 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
PROMPT AND SYMPATHETIC SERVICE 


Night and Day Moderate Rates 
Funeral Purlor and Chapel Free 
Lady Attendant 


HOWARD D. McGILL, Manager 
112 West 133rd St., New York City 


Please mention Orrortuntry, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 191, 

Of Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, published Monthly 

at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 190. 
State of New York, County of New York :ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Noah D. Thompson, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the publication 
Opportunity, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, ete., of the aforesaid publication fer the date shown 
in the above caption by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations. 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Editor: Elmer A. Carter, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Managing Editor: Elmer A. Carter, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Business Manager: Noan D. Thompson, 1133 Broadway, 

2. That the owner is not a stock corporatien; the official 
organ of a social service organization, the National Urban 
League of which Eugene Kinckle Jones is the Executive 
Secretary. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any vther fiducciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holdert who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
assocication, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 


so stated by him. ‘ 

NOAH D. THOMPSON, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of 
September, 1930. 

MABEL G. DABNEY, 

Notary Public, New York County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1931) 
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